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L'annie philosophique, publie'e sous la direction, de F. Pillon. 3me 
anne"e. 8vo. Paris, Alcan, 1892. — pp.324. 

This serial keeps up its excellent character, or rather improves upon it. 
The first article is by Renouvier, on Schopenhauer and the metaphysics of his 
pessimism. After interesting remarks on the causes of the non-optimistic 
tendencies of our generation, M. Renouvier gives a sketch of Schopenhauer's 
system so far as it concerns itself with the badness of the will to live, and 
compares it with other religious philosophies. He finds that the nerve and 
force of S.'s pessimism, regarded as absolute and systematic, resides in his 
denial that individuality and time are real. Hence his belief in no history, 
no redemption, nothing but the nunc stans with the same fly buzzing, the 
same dog barking, the same heart aching forevermore. But Schopen- 
hauer's sentiment is itself individualistic, for it is the impossibility of hap- 
piness for the individual that makes him despair of the world. M. Renouvier 
declines to go behind the individual or time. He finds evil as real as any 
other ingredient of the world ; but he frees himself from radical pessimism 
by his belief that it is in the last resort an affair of individual parts of the 
world, and that in the salvation of the person (taking this of course in the 
largest possible way, as involving an immortal career) lies the only solution 
of the problem. It must certainly be said that until the individual has made 
his sins right, it is premature for him to arraign the Universe at large. The 
impressiveness and authority that characterize M. Renouvier's writing were 
never more strikingly shown than in this essay. Professor Dauriac next 
follows with a criticism of the physiological theory of emotion proposed by 
W. James. He holds that the latter has mistaken the echo for the original 
sound, and that the initial emotion is purely psychic, consisting essentially 
in the consciousness of disturbance or conflict produced by a sudden inva- 
sion of unexpected ideas. This would seem to make of the shock of sur- 
prise the original type of all emotion. ... M. Pillon finally contributes 
an essay of 135 pp. on the Historic Evolution of Idealism from Democritus 
to Locke. The notion of primary or real, and secondary or apparent, 
qualities began with Democritus and was developed by Protagoras and 
others into an universal skepticism. Aristotle's distinction of common 
from proper sensibles, though it divided the same things as the earlier dis- 
tinctions, allowed no difference in their reality, for all the senses give true 
knowledge, according to A. The scholastic doctrine of cognition by 
intelligible species might have brought in again a sort of idealism, but the 
mediaeval doctors were kept from this by the dogma of Transubstantiation, 
which postulated real substances that could be changed, behind the ' acci- 
dents ' of the Eucharistic elements. Hobbes made a clean sweep of the 
primary as well as of the secondary qualities, regarding them all as mental 
phantasms, except motion, which, by a sort of inconsistency characteristic 
of all who try to unite sensationalism with materialism, he left outstanding 
as that real property of matter which occasions, amongst other things, our 
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thoughts. M. Pillon then gives a full account of the positions of Descartes, 
Malebranche, and Locke, enlivened by copious citations ; and, following M. 
Lyon's recent book, LHddalisme en Angleterre, he makes clear the claims of 
Richard Burthogge, a thinker entirely forgotten in his native land, to be 
regarded as that one of Berkeley's predecessors who came nearest to his 
immaterialism, but who did not quite overstep the line. So many important 
steps in philosophy are in themselves so small ! M. Pillon's essay is well 
written and instructive ; and the sixty book-notices with which the volume 
concludes are full of pith and vigor. One confesses to no slight shock, 
however, when one finds this critic (on p. 260) deny that we have duties 
towards inferior animals, and hold a language which might come from 
the mouth of a doctor of the Catholic Church. W. J. 

The Interpretation of Nature. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1893. — pp. xi, 305. 

In the preface we read : " My first contact with natural science in my 
youth and early manhood had the not uncommon effect of leading me far 
away from Christianity. Of late years a further insight into the truths of 
nature has gradually forced me once again toward the ground from which I 
had departed." It is held that mechanism and materialism disappear before 
the inquisitions of the naturalists, and that " they are compelled to suppose a 
kind of control operating in the world which is not purely dynamic." The 
so-called natural and supernatural methods are giving place to Monism as 
the ruling idea in the interpretation of nature. In this way the naturalist is 
approaching the position of the philosophical theologian. The general 
trend of thought in this work is an illustration of the theory that an inter- 
pretation of nature is little else than the mental history of the interpreter, 
and that it can have current scientific value only in so far as all minds are 
constituted and do operate in the same way. From this standpoint the 
work has great psychological interest. One is convinced at the outset that 
Professor Shaler has a keen appreciation of the difficulties as well as of the 
importance of the subject; and as one proceeds the suspicion arises thatthe 
time for fruitful generalizations in the sphere of natural science has not yet 
arrived. This latter suggestion is one that persists after the perusal of the 
work as a whole. But it is to be remembered that only through such ef- 
forts by broad-minded and competent scientists can the present status of 
the sciences be determined and general knowledge be advanced. The dis- 
position of naturalists to take a hand in philosophy and attempt to explain 
things from their several points of view is a hopeful sign for the future. 
Professer Shaler starts out with a chapter on " The Appreciation of Nature," 
in which he fixes upon curiosity as the impulse which develops through the 
chain of living organisms, and is itself a leading feature in the explanation 
of mental development from the lowest to the highest types. This impulse 



